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THE  PLAGIARY— No.  VII. 

:  at  mihi  cura. 

Non  mcdiocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 

Atque  haurire  queatn  vitae  praccepta  beatae. 

Hor.  Sat.  4. 

It  is  interesting  to  pursue  through  the  an¬ 
nals  of  history  and  biography  the  gradual  but 
steady  pace  with  which  learning  and  science 
have  advanced.  Every  age  has  its  wonders, 
and  each  supposes  itself  above  its  predecessor 
in  refinement  and  knowledge.  We  review 
with  an  air  of  superiority  the  past,  and  with 
a  satistied  and  complacent  confidence  are  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  good  fortune  of  living  in 
an  age  so  enlightened  as  our  own  ; — that  we 
have  escaped  the  uncouth  and  barbarous  hab¬ 
its  of  our  forefathers  ; — and  that  modern  im¬ 
provement  has  discarded  the  rudeness  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  given  place  to  elegance  and  con¬ 
venience.  We  are  sometimes  admonished  of 
the  times  of  yore  from  seeing  the  decaying 
remains  of  an  old  edifice,  an  ancient  piece  of 
tapestry,  or  some  remnant  of  furniture  or  a|)- 
parel,  which  the  caprice  of  fashion  may  for 
a  time  have  laid  aside,  and  which  by  some 
adventitious  misrecollection  or  neglect  has 
been  preserved  unaltered  in  its  original  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  is  by  such  monuments  that  we  be¬ 
come  sensible  of  the  fallibility  of  taste  and 
perceive  that  what  at  one  time  is  considered 
the  model  of  admiration,  at  a  future  period 
may  excite  disgust.  So  painful  are  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  those  who  make  it  their  study  to 
please,  and  accommodate  their  own  taste  to 
that  of  others  that  it  seems  to  be  immaterial 
how  preposterous  the  prevailing  fashion  may 
be,  or  how  great  the  subserviency  with  which 
they  conform  to  the  model  of  their  imitation. 
The  remark  may  not  be  inaptly  applied  to 
literature.  The  improvement  in  style  of 
modern  composition  has  rendered  reading 
much  more  agreeable  and  the  number  of 
readers  more  general,  as  it  has  diversified 
the  manner  and  retrenched  the  redundancy 
which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
productions  of  a  former  age,  and  which  was 
substituted  for  tropes.  So  common  is  the  use 
of  figurative  language  that  a  writer  often  finds 


himself  betrayed  into  figpires  and  expressions 
of  the  most  singular  incoherence  ;  and  if  his 
style  is  examined  with  the  severity  of  accu¬ 
rate  criticism  his  apology  could  only  be  that 
it  was  the  style  of  the  age.  But  in  no  par¬ 
ticular  has  a  change  in  composition  been 
greater  and  more  necessary  than  its  chastity. 
The  dissoluteness  of  manners  for  which  the 
age  of  Charles  the  second  was  remarkable 
might  be  traced  to  its  origin  as  well  from  the 
works  of  popular  authors,  as  from  the  licen¬ 
tious  amusements  of  the  Court,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  learning  and  wit  of 
that  period,  which  was  hot  inconsiderable, 
should  have  been  transmitted  to  futurity  thro’ 
so  polluted  a  medium  ;  that  the  works  of  the 
great  men  of  that  age  cannot  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  youth  without  the  danger  of  contam¬ 
ination.  Belles  Lettres  at  that  time  in  France 
were  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation  and  the 
nation  of  scholars  in  that  kingdom  surpassed 
the  English  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It 
would  have  been  imagined  that  they  had 
been  received  from  Italy  earlier  in  France 
than  in  England  but  we  have  the  authority 
of  a  correct  and  elegant  author  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  that  the  advances  at  first 
were  greater  in  the  latter.  From  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  our  idea  of  the  writers  of 
that  time  may  be  formed. 

The  reign  ofCharles  second,  which  some 
preposterously  represent  as  our  Augustan 
I  age,  retarded  the  progress  of  pplite  literature  ; 
land  it  was  then  found  that  the  immeasurable 
licentiousness  indulged,  or  rather  applauded 
at  court  was  more  destructive  to  the  refined 
arts  than  even  the  cant,  nonsense,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  preceding  period.  Most  of  the 
celebrated  writers  of  this  age  remain  monu¬ 
ments  of  genius  perverted  by  indecency  and 
bad  taste,  and  none  more  than  Dryden  both 
by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  his  talents  and 
the  gross  abuse  which  he  made  of  them.  His 
plays  excepting  a  few  scenes  are  utterly  dis¬ 
figured  by  vice  or  folly  or  both.  His  trans¬ 
lations  appear  too  much  the  offspring  of  haste 
and  hunger;  even  his  fables  are  ill-chosen  tales 
conveyed  in  an  incorrect  though  spirited 
versification.  Yet  amidst  this  great  number 
of  loose  productions  the  refuse  of  our  Ian- 
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giiage,  there  arc  found  some  small  pieces, ( 
his  ode  to  St.  Cecelia,  the  greater  part  of 
Absalom  and  Achitopliel,  and  a  few  more 
which  discover  so  great  genius,  such  rich¬ 
ness  of  expression,  such  pomp  and  variety  of 
numbers,  that  they  leave  us  equally  full  of  re¬ 
gret  and  indignation  on  account  of  the  inferi¬ 
ority  or  rather  great  absurdity  of  his  other 
writings.  The  very  name -of  Rochester  is 
offensive  to  modest  ears  ;  yet  does  his  po¬ 
etry  discover  such  energy  of  style  and  such 
poignancy  of  satire  as  give  ground  to  imag¬ 
ine  what  so  fine  a  genius  had  he  fallen  rn  a 
more  happy  age,  and  had  followed  better 
models,  was  capable  of  producing.  Wycher- 
ly  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  wit  and 
libertinism,  and  he  attained  it :  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  capable  of  reaching  the  fame  of  true 
comedy  and  instructive  ridicule.  Otway  had 
a  genius  finely  turned  to  the  pathetic;  but  he 
neither  observes  strictly  the  rules  of  the  dra¬ 
ma,  nor  the  rules  still  more  essential  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  decorum.” 

Buckingham,  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  Roscom¬ 
mon,  Sir  William  Temple  and  Butler  author 
ofHudibras  were  the  principal  authors  of  this 
age.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  of  the  prose 
writers  of  so  high  a  grade  as  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  had  introduced  in  their  works  so  much 
of  what  must  deter  them  from  the  perusal  of 
a  refined  age,  and  would  offend  an  ordinary 
reader  of  the  present  day, — the  poetical  and 
dinmatic  writers  must  with  greater  reason 
have  taken  the  tone  of  the  age  ;  and  although 
their  works  were  relished  and  admired,  and 
encouragement  and  patronage  were  afforded 
them,  it  would  be  a  remarkable  production 
if  at  the  present  day  their  plays  could  be  ex¬ 
hibited  without  expunging  much  indecent 
matter.  The  plays  of  Otway  and  Diy'den 
contain  volumes  which  may  be  read  with 
profit  and  delight, but  they  cannot  be  judicious¬ 
ly  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  readers  in 
general.  To  the  above  charge  of  indecency 
may  be  excepted  the  writings  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  which  single  exception  does  much 
credit  to  the  purity  of  the  individual  in  so  li¬ 
centious  an  age,  and  places  him  in  a  rank 
which  k  given  to  writers  of  a  later  period. 

Aversion  to  Matrimony  — Many  of  the  young 
females  in  Greenland  have  such  a  deep-root¬ 
ed  abhorrence  to  matrimony,  that  when  they 
;ire  much  importuned  by  suitors,  and  are  a- 
fraid  of  compulsory  interference  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  they  elope  into  the  woods  and  cut  off 
their  hair.  The  disgrace  attendant  on  the 
loss  of  this  elegant  ornament  of  the  head,  is 
so  great  in  that  island,  that  it  effectually  se¬ 
cures  them  from  farther  importunity,  scaring 
away  their  lovers. 


FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

THE  LADIES’  FRIEND— No.  7. 

Letter  from  a  young  gentleman  to  his  sister,  on  her  wmor* 
Ing  from  the  country  to  lire  in  the  city  relative  to  her  en¬ 
trance  into  life. 

All  I  ask  of  heaven  for  you  is,  that  you  may 
never  divest  yourself  of  your  present  man¬ 
ners,  but  preserve  them  pure  and  untainted  ; 
then  will  you  ever  be  admired,  beloved,  anti 
esteemed.  These  arc  sentiments  which  few, 
my  dear,  will  be  honest  enough  to  declare  to 
you.  Your  own  sex,  conscious  of  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  over  our  hearts,  which  the  innocence 
and  purity  of  your  manners  must  give  you, 
wdll  be  solicitous  to  laugh  you  out  of  them, 
as  being  awkw\ard  and  unfashionable,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  country  education  ;  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  degrade  you  to  a  level  with  them¬ 
selves.  And  the  most  of  our  sex,  having 
nothing  more  in  view,  by  their  general  inter¬ 
course  with  the  ladies,  than  mere  momentary 
pleasures,  unmeaning  gallantry,  or  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  their  vanity  and  self-importance, 
care  nothing  about  them,  beyond  the  present 
hour  ;  and  are  well  ple.ased  to  take  every 
liberty  with  which  they  are  indulged,  as  they 
are  thereby  freed  from  the  restraint  they 
must  otherwise  observe,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  subject  to  boast  ol  among  their  asso¬ 
ciates.  And  here,  my  dearest  girl,  I  cannot 
dismiss  this  subject  without  giving  you  one 
caution.  Oh  !  never  let  it  give  that  little 
breast  one  minute’s  pain  to  see  a  greater 
crowd  of  triflers  buzzing  round  one  of  those 
pert  forward  things  !  May  female  vanity 
never  excite,  in  that  gentle  bosom,  one  tran¬ 
sient  wish  to  obtain  their  followers  by  imi¬ 
tating  their  conduct  !  Would  my  dear  girl 
jwish  to  have  her  lovely  person  all  disfigured 
with  sores,  that  she  might  be  honored  with 
the  attendance  of  a  swarm  of  flies  ?  Why, 
then,  would  you  wish  that  your  mind  shouhl 
be  sullied,  and  your  manners  deformed,  to 
draw  round  you  a  swarm  of  insects  still  more 
insignificant  and  contemptible  ? 

But  now  let  me  proceed  to  a  subject  more 
agreeable  and  pleasing.  Nature,  my  dear 
girl,  has  been  indulgent  to  you  in  her  gifts, 
and  lavished  upon  you  external  beauty  with 
a  bounteous  hand  :  she  has  formed  you  with 
a  person  truly  lovely.  You  are  pretty  ;  this 
will  be  told  you  by  every  dangler  that  hangs 
about  you.  But  will  they  all  be  as  honest  as 
your  brother,  who  while  he  with  pleasure 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  their  praise, 
would  wish  you  to  act  as  though  you  alone 
were  ignorant  of  your  charms  ;  and  would 
be  distressed  to  see  you  become  proud  and 
vain;  and  assume  a  thousand  ridiculous  ami 
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effected  airs,  which,  to  every  person  of  sen¬ 
timent,  arc  infinitely  more  disgustins:  than 
all  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  ?  Though 
you  are  beautiful,  think  not  your  beauty  alone 
sufficient  to  constitute  your  merit.  Be,  my 
dear  girl,  as  assiduous  to  cultivate  3'our  un¬ 
derstanding,  to  improve  your  mind,  to  ac¬ 
quire  every  truly  female  and  elegant  accom- 
plishm(^nt,  as  you  would  be  if  you  had  not  one 
single  recommendation  to  our  favour  besides. 
Beauty  of  person  ma}"^  catch  us  at  first  ;  but 
the  beauties  of  the  mind  can  alone  secure 
any  conquest  worth  making.  Sickness  and 
disease  may,  in  a  moment,  strip  you  of  the 
bloom  of  the  rose,  and  tarnish  the  whiteness 
of  the  lily  !  at  least  those  charms  must  wither 
and  decay  when  the  winter  of  life  approach¬ 
es  :  the  beauties  of  the  mind  will  survive  all 
the  ruins  of  sickness  and  age,  and  endear  be¬ 
yond  the  grave.  Beauty  of  person  soon  be¬ 
comes  fiimiliar,  and  palls  in  possession  :  but 
virtue  and  sense  will  ever  improve,  and  be 
ever  still  higher  prized  as  they  are  better 
kaovvn.  , 

1  have  only  ter  claim  your  indulgence  for  a 
moment  upon  the  article  ot'  dress^  although  it 
is  a  subject  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance 
to  take  up  much  time  or  consideration.  Neat¬ 
ness  and  elegance  is  what  you  ought  princi 
pally  to  have  in  view  ;  every  thing  beyond 
that  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  your 
own  taste,  and  the  fashions  of  the  day,  which, 
as  long  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  de¬ 
cency,  ought  in  some  measure  to  be  regard¬ 
ed,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  you  may  not 
appear  whimsically  in,  or  singularly  out,  of 
them  ;  and  that  your  imitating  them  may 
seem  rather  a  sacrifice  made  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  than  to  proceed  from  any  fondness 
or  approbation  for  them  ofyour  own.  There 
is  a  degree  of  ill-nature  in  that  satire  and 
ridicule  on  female  fashions  and  dress,  many 
ai'e  so  fond  to  adopt,  which  1  acknowledire  1 


could  never  approvel  ’Tis  true,  if  a  girl  de¬ 
votes  that  time,  which  ought  to  be  employed 
in  more  important  concerns,  to  the  care  of 
her  person  ;  if  she  places  her  supreme  meiit 
in  her  clothes  and  ornaments  ;  if  she  assumes 
to  herself  consequence  and  state,  and  looks 
tlow'n  supercilliousiy  on  such  as  do  not  equal 
her  in  those  respects,  she  then  becomes  the 


just  object  of  our  ridicule  and  contempt,  be 
her  dress  w’hat  it  will. 

But  from  this  folly,  I  am  confident,  my  love¬ 
ly  girl  is  secure  ;  she  will  always,  have  too 
just  an  opinion  of  her  own  merit,  to  think  it 
depends  on  these  external  appendages,  which 
she  puts  on  and  off  every  day,  at  pleasure 
she  will  always  be  sensible  that  she  adds 
graces  to  her  dress,  instead  of  borrow  mg] 


them  from  it  :  nor  will  she  ever  forget  that 
‘‘  true  loveliness  needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of 
oimament,  but  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned 
the  most  and  if  she  imitates  the  reigning 
modes,  it  will  be  rather  an  act  of  conilescen- 
sion,  an4  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  singular- 

But  while  I  would  have  you  to  give  into 
such  fashions  as  are  innocent,  and  consistent 
with  decency,  1  would  conjure  you,  my  dear 
girl,  by  all  that  solicitude  I  feel  for  your  hap¬ 
piness,  to  spurn  at  every  thing  that  is  the 
contrary.  Let  who  will  imitate  them,  may 
you  be  nobly  singular  !  When  I  see  a  young 
lady  displaying,  to  every  licentious  eye,  her 
snow-white  bosom  and  panting  breasts,  with, 
stays  cut  down  before  the  better  to  expose 
them  to  view,  as  was  the  fashion  a  few  ^’ears 
since, — or  when,  to  show  a  fine  ankle,  the 
petticoat  is  shortened,  until  half  the  leg  is 
exposed  to  our  sight,  1  blush  for  her  indelica¬ 
cy,  and  am  astonished  at  her  folly. 

Let  me  draw,  my  dear  sister,  the  portrait  1 
would  have  you  to  resemble.  I  would  wish 
you  possessed  of  that  benevolent  and  unde¬ 
filed  religion,  which  descends  from  heaven 
and  refines  and  purifies  the  human  heart  ; 
free  from  the  rage  of  bigotry,  the  gloom  of 
superstition,  and  the  extravagance  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  1  would  wish  you  to  be  unaffectedly 
modest,  without  prudery  ;  cheerful,  easy,  and 
sociable,  without  levity,  pertness,  and  for¬ 
wardness  ;  affable  and  frank,  without  ever 
forgetting  that  delicate  reserve,  absolutely 
necessary  to  support  the  dignity  of  your  char¬ 
acter,  and  to  banish  rudeness  and  licentious¬ 
ness  from  your  presence  ;  well  acquainted 
with  books,  without  a  pedantic  display  of 
your  knowledge  ;  sensible,  without  aiming 
at  the  character  of  a  wit;  possessed  of  ever}' 
grace  and  beauty  of  person,  yet  in  no  one  ac¬ 
tion  appearing  conscious  ofyour  superiority  ; 
adorned  with  every  acquired  accomplishment, 
without  valuing  yourself  upon  them  ;  and  all 
these  blended  and  intermingled  with  that 
softness,  that  gentleness,  and  that  tenderness 
peculiar  to  your  sex.  A  few  finishing  strokes 
is  all  you  want  to  render  you  the  perfect 
likeness  of  this  so  beautiful  a  picture.  It  is 
in  your  power  to  obtain  them. 

1  have  now,  my  dear  girl,  very  imperfect¬ 
ly  executed  what  I  had  in  view,  when  I  took 
up  my  pen.  Receive  it  as  the  strangest 
proof  of  my  esteem,  of  my  friendship  for  you. 
1  have  thrown  these  thoughts  upon  paj>er, 
that  you  may  have  them  remaining  by  you 


and  would  willingly  hope  that  sometimes,  m 


the  hour  of  leisure  and  retirement,  you  may 
think  them  worth  a  second  reading. 

Your  affectionate  brother;  T). 
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90K  THz  MiNr.RvuD.  be  at  his  command.  Sabinus  was  shock- 
THE  LADIES’  KALEIDOSCOPE. — No.  2.  the  proposal  ;  he  loved  his  wife 

THE  TEST  OF  VIRTUE,  inexpressible  tenderness,  and  refused 

A  Mormi  Ttie,  bj  Dft  Ooidunith.  those  offers  with  indignation  which  were  to 

In  a  fair,  rich,  flourishing  country,  whose  ^  purchased  at  so  high  a  price  :  Ariana  was 
clifts  are  washed  by  the  German  ocean,  lived  displeased  to  find  her  offers  rejected, 

Sabinus,  a  youth  formed  ^  nature  to  make  a  gave  a  loose  to  all  that  warmth  which 
conquest  wherever  he  thought  proper  ;  but  endeavored  to  suppress, 

the  constancy  of  his  disposition  fixed  him  on-  Reproach  generally  produces  recrimina- 
ly  with  Olinda.  tion  ;  the  quarrel  rose  (o  such  a  height,  that 

He  was  indeed  superior  to  her  in  fortune,  Sabinus  was  marked  tor  destruction  ;  and  the 
but  that  defect  on  her  side  was  so  amply  sup-  '^cry  next  day  upon  the  strength  of  an  old 
plied  by  her  merit,  that  none  was  thougnt  ^«inaily  debt,  he  was  sent  to  jail,  with  none 
more  worthy  of  his  regards  than  she.  He  Olinda  to  comfort  him  in  his  miseries.  In 

loved  her,  he  was  beloved  by  her  ;  and,  in  a  mansion  of  {distress  they  lived  together 

short  time,  by  joining  hands  publicly,  they  resignation,  and  even  with  comfort, 

avowed  the  union  of  their  hearts.  But,  alas,  provided  the  frugal  meal,  and  he  read 
none,  however  fortunate,  however  happy,  K*®?*  while  employed  in  the  little  offices 
are  exempt  from  the  shafts  of  envy  and  the  Their  fellow  prison- 

malignant  effects  of  ungovei’ned  appetite,  p***  admired  their  contentment,  and,  whenev- 
How  unsafe,  how  detestable  are  they  who  they  had  a  desire  of  relaxing  into  mirth, 
have  this  fury  for  their  guide  ;  How  certain-  those  little  comforts  that  a  prison  af- 

ly  will  it  lead  them  from  themselves,  and  K®**^®*  Sabinus  and  Olinda  were  sure  to  be 
plunge  them  in  errors  they  would  haveshud-  P^^rty.  Instead  of  reproaching  each 

dered  at,  even  in  apprehension  !  Ariana,  a  their  mutual  wretchedness,  they 

lady  of  many  amiable  qualities,  very  nearly  bearing  each  a  share  ollhe 

allied  to  Sabinus,  and  highly  esteemed  by  him  imposed  by  Providence.  Whenever  Sa- 
imagined  herself  slighted,  and  injuriously  shew'ed  the  least  concern  on  his  dear 

treated,  since  his  marriage  with  Olinda. — By  conjured  hini  by  the 

incautiously  suffering  this  jealousy  to  corrode  he  bore  her,  by  those  tender  ties  which 

in  her  breast,  she  began  to  give  a  loose  to  united  them  forever  not  to  discompose 

passion  :  she  forgot  those  many  virtues  for  affection  lasted, 

which  .she  had  been  so  long  and  so  justly  ap-  ,  ®  of  fortune,  and  everj^ 

plauded.  Causeless  suspicion,  and  mistaken 

resentment,  betrayed  her  into  all  the  gloom  That  nothing  could  make  her  miserable, 
of  discontent  ;  she  sighed  without  ceasing  ;  seeming  to  want  happiness  ;  nothing 

the  happiness  of  others  gave  her  intolerable  but  his  sympathising  with  her  pleas- 

pain  :  she  thought  of  nothing  but  revenge,  p**®*  ^  continuance  in  prison  soon  robbed 

How  unlike  what  she  was,  the  cheerful,  thelp^®^  of  the  little  they  had  left,  and  famine 

prudent,  the  compassionate  Ariana  I  i  make  its  horrid  appearance  :  yet 

She  continually  labored  to  disturb  an  union  neither  found  to  murmur :  they  both 

so  firmly,  so  affectionately  founded,  and  plann-  r®p^®^  upon  their  little  boy,  who,  insensible 
ed  every  scheme  which  she  thought  most  t^®*r  or  his  own  distress,  was  playing  a- 

likely  to  disturb  it.  Fortune  seemed  willing  ^^®  *’oom  with  inexpressible,  yet  silent 
to  promote  her  unjust  intentions  ;  the  cir-  pnguish,  when  a  messenger  came  to  inform 
cumstances  of  Sabinus  had  been  long  embar-  K*'®™  that  Ariana  was  dead,  and  that  her  will, 
rassed  by  a  tedious  law-suit,  and  the  court  de-  mvor  of  a  very  distant  relation,  and  who 

termined  the  cause  unexpectedly,  in  favor  another  country,  might  be  easily 

of  his  opponent ;  it  sunk  his  fortune  to  the  in  which  case,  all  her 

lowest  pitch  of  penury  from  the  highest  af-  Rrge  fortune  would  revert  to  him,  as  being 
fluencer  the  next  heir  at  law. 

From  the  nearest  of  relationship,  Sabinus  A  proposal  of  so  base  a  nature  filled  our 
expected  from  Ariana  those  assistances  his  unhappy  couple  with  horror  ;  they  ordered 
present  situation  required  ;  but  she  was  in-  the  messeiiger  immediately  out  of  the  room, 
sensible  to  all  his  entreaties,  and  the  justice  and,  falling  upon  each  others  neck,  indulged 
ot  every  remonstrance,  unless  he  first  sepa-  an  agony  of  sorrow  ;  for  now  even  all  hopes 
rated  from  Olinda,  whom  she  regarded  with  of  relief  were  banished.  The  messenger 
a  detestation.  Upon  a  compliance  with  her  who  made  the  proposal,  however,  was  only  a 
desires  in  this  respect,  she  promised  her  spy  sent  by  Ariana  to  sound  the  dispositions 
fortune,  her  interest,  and  her  all,  should!  I  of  a  man  she  loved  at  once  and  persecuted. 
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This  lady,  though  warped  by  wrong  pas- 
jsioDS,  was  naturally  kind,  judicious,  and  friend¬ 
ly.  She  found  that  all  her  attempts  to  shake 
the  constancy  or  integrity  of  Sabinus  were 
ineffectual  ;  she  had  therefore,  begun  to  re¬ 
flect  and  to  wonder,  how  she  could,  so  long 
and  90  unprovoked,  injure  such  uncommon 
fortitude  and  affection. 

She  had,  from  the  next  room,  herself 
heard  the  reception  given  to  the  messenger, 
and  could  not  avoid  feeling  all  the  force  of 
superior  virtue  ;  she,  therefore,  re-assumed 
her  former  goodness  of  heart  ;  she  came  in¬ 
to  the  room  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  severity  of  her  former  treat¬ 
ment.  She  bestowed  her  first  care  in  pro¬ 
viding  them  all  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
acknowledged  them  as  the  most  deserving 
heirs  of  her  fortune.  From  this  moment  Sa¬ 
binus  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  happiness 
vith  Olinda,  and  both  were  happy  in  the 
Hendship  and  assistance  of  Ariana,  who,  dy- 
iig  soon  after,  left  them  in  possession  of  a 
large  estate  ;  and  in  her  last  moments  con- 
fewed,  that  virtue  was  the  only  path  to  glory ; 
an]  that,  however  innocence  may  for  a  time 
be  depressed,  a  steady  perseverance  wdll  in 
th<  end  lead  to  a  certain  victory. 


FOR  THE  MINERVIAP. 

MOORlJiNAy  Ab.  3. 

fSome  let  us  range  the  Jields  together  and  pluck 
each  one  a  toild  briar  rose^  a  lily  or  a  sprigs  and 
twist  i  nosegay  for  our  gentle  guests,^'^ 

Various  European  Characters. 

Tbe  Germans  require  very  little  variety  ;  they 
can  bear  the  UDiformity  of  life  with  patience,  even 
with  sitiifaction.  The  French  though  not  celebra- 
ted^for  patience,  are  of  all  mankind,  the  least  liable 
to  despondency.  Public  affairs  never  give  a  French¬ 
man  uneasiness.  If  his  mistress  is  kind  he  cele¬ 
brates  her  goedoess  and  commands  her  taste  if 
she  is  cruel,  he  derides  her  folly  in  the  arms  of  an¬ 
other,  No  people  are  so  fond  of  amusements  and 
are  so  easily  amused. 

The  English  view  objects  through  a  dark  medi¬ 
um.  They  are  much  affected  by  the  vexations 
of  life  under  which  they  are  ready  to  despond. — 
They  feel  their  spirits  flag  with  the  repetitions  of 
scenes  which  at  first  were  thought  agreeable.  This 
stagnation  of  animal  spirits,  from  whatever  cause 
it  arises  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  desperate  resolu¬ 
tions  of  debasing  habits. 

Charles  the  Fifth. 

This  monarch  used  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  madmen  and  were  so  -the  Spaniards 


appeared  to  be  wise,  and  were  not ; — the  Italians 
appeared  to  be  wise,  and  were  so  ; — tbe  French 
appeared  to  be  madmen,  and  were  not ; — the  Ger¬ 
mans  spoke  like  Carmen,  the  English  like  simple¬ 
tons,  the  Italians  like  lovers,  the  French  like  mas¬ 
ters,  and  the  Spaniards  like  Kings. 

Lord  Stanhope. 

I  The  following  ludicrous  double  entendre  was  cir¬ 
culated  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  was  afterwards  a 
subject  of  much  mirth  amongst  the  friends  of  h's 
Lordship.  Lord  Stanhope  whose  dress  always  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  singularity  of  his  manners  r/as 
once  prevented  from  going  into  the  House  of  Peers 
by  a  door-keeper  who  was  unacquainted  with  hi^ 
person  :  His  Lordship  persisted  in  endeavouring  to 
gel  into  the  House  without  thinking  to  explain  who 
he  was  ;  and  the  door-keeper  determined  also  on 
his  part,  made  use  of  these  words  ;  Honest  man., 
you  have  no  business  in  this  place.  Honest  man  you 
have  no  business  fierc.” 

Great  Fortunes. 

When  young  men  come  into  the  possession  of 
them,  before  they  acquire  any  fixed  and  determin¬ 
ed  taste  ;  when  every  object  of  pleasure  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  unambitious,  all  other  pur¬ 
suits  are  too  frequently  despised.  A  young  man  in 
this  situation  it  proned  to  excess  he  seldom  wails 
the  natural  return  of  appetite  of  any  kind  ;  his  sen¬ 
sibility  is  blunted  by  too  frequent  enjoyments  ; 
what  is  desired  to-day  is  loathed  to-morrow,  every 
thing  at  a  distance  which  bears  tbe  name  of  pleas¬ 
ure  is  an  object  of  desire  ;  when  present  is  an  object 
of  disgust :  all  amusements  lose  their  relish.  As 
age  advances,  caprice  peevishness  and  tedium  aug¬ 
ment,  till  the  curtain  is  dropped,  or  rather  pulled 
down  by  the  impatient  actor  himself,  before  the  nat¬ 
ural  end  of  the  Drama  ! 


British  J\'‘aiion. 

Voltaire  compared  the  British  Nation  to  a 
hogshead  of  their  own  strong  beer;  the  top  of  which 
is  frothy — the  bottom,  dregs., — the  middle, ra'ce/icn/. 

Metaphysical  Writers. 

An  ingenious  critic  compares  .them  to  iniiioet 
dancers  ;  who  being  dressed  to  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage,  make  a  couple  of  bows,  move  thro’  the  room 
in  the  finest  attitude,  display  all  their  graces,  are  in 
continual  motion  without  advancing  a  single  step, 
and  finish  at  the  identical  from  which  they  set  out. 
The  idea  was  probably  first  suggested  by  Pope  in 
the  Dunciad  : 

“  Or  set  on  Metaphysic  ground  to  prance, 

“  Show  all  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance.’' 
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FOfl  THE  M13ILIITIAD. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

The  Novelist  haring^  apparently  withdrawn 
fjom  your  columns,  I  address  myself  directly  to  you, 
wishing  to  direct  those  who  read  for  amusement,  to 
a  f^rusal  of  such  works  as  may  also  contribute  to 
their  improvement.  Ib  my  opinion,  novel  writing, 
or  novel  reading,  is  no  farther  criminal,  than  as  iu 
the  first  instance  the  author  may  disseminate  per¬ 
nicious  principles,  or  frame  tales  more  adapted  to 
inflame  the  passions  and  mislead  the  understanding, 
than  inform  the  head  or  amend  the  heart :  and  in  the 
second  where  positive  duties  are  neglected,  to.  in¬ 
dulge  in  an  amusement  which  is  no  longer  inno¬ 
cent  than  when  held  subordinate  to  the  higher  pleas¬ 
ure  of  conscientiously  fulfilling  every  demand  made 
upon  the  wife,  mother,  and  mistiess  of  a  family. 
Folly  of  this  kind  is  most  severely  felt  by  families 
or  individuals  in  the  middling  class  of  life.  Sad  in¬ 
deed  must  be  the  fate  of  tiie  mechanic  or  indus- 
tiious  tradesman,  who  has  a  wife  or  daughter  so 
fascinated  with  this,  or  indeed  with  any  other  kind 
of  reading  that, 

**  Wlukt  the  amusing  page  she  is  eager  turning, 

The  pot  built  over,  aud  the  nu-at  it  huniiiig  ; 

And  whilst  site  is  weeping  o'er  ideal  woos. 

Her  poor  mrglected  little  infant  goes 

Wtik  uncombed  hair,  turn  frock,  and  naked  toes." 

Moral  lessons  have  ever  been  accounted  most  use¬ 
ful  wlten  conveyed  under  the  form  of  Fable  or  Par~ 
uhie  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  more  of¬ 
fence  to  reason  or  even  common  sense  in -introduc¬ 
ing  ideal  persons  to  speak  and  act  in  ideal  scenes, 
than  there  was  tii  the  ancient  method  of  enduing 
birds, beasts,  and  reptiles  with  the  faculties  of  speech 
and  leusouing  powers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  works 
of  amusement  will  ever  be  eagerly  sought,  aud  read, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  cause  of  virtue  and  moral 
rectitude  if  none  were  permitted  to  issue  from  the 
press  but  such  as  might  aid  the  cause  of  both,  for 
even  tho^e  of  a  neutral  class  may  so  far  lead  to 
cilminalily  as  they  may  waste  a  poilion  of  thati 
time,  of  the  riglit  employment  of  which  as  account¬ 
able  beings  we  should  be  particularly  careful.  I 
have  acknowledged  myself  a  great  novel  reader, 
and  therefore  lake  the  liberty  to  recommend  some 


Where  the  misery  arising  from  an  indulgence  of 
self-will,  and  a  too  high  opinion  of  her  own  judg¬ 
ment  aud  discrimination  in  Mari/  Ilotham^  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  rectified  mied,  humility,  filial 
obedience,  and  self-command  of  ^gne*  Eversjield. 
No  young  woman  who  docs  not  read  merely  to 
waste,  or  as  it  may  perhaps  be  termed  to  kill  time, 
can  read  this  novel  without  feeling  how  weak,  how 
incapable  at  an  early  period  of  life  a  female  is,  to 
decide  upon  what  will  ultimately  contribute  to  her 
happiness.  The  story  is  well  conducted,  animated 
and  interesting,  and  no  one  will  regret  a  few  hours, 
(leisure  hours  I  mean)  devoted  to  its  perusal. 

DOROTHEA. 


FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

OPINIONS  UPON  NOVEL  READING,  No.  II. 

The  imagination — though  like  all  other  qualities 
dangerous  when  abused, — is,  like  all  others,  boU 
useful  and  delightful,  when  confined  to  its  prop>r 
province.  Fiction,  the  field  of  the  imagination, is 
a  species  of  writing,  in  a  greater  degree  lhan  aiy 
other,  liable  to  abuse.  But  when  the  novelist  m- 
proves  the  taste,  and  raises  the  moral  tone  of  (he 
mind,  then  fiction  accomplishes  the  noblest  cnis  of 
truth  itself.  Of  this  kind,  were  the  writings  vhich 
revived  the  age  of  literature  in  Europe  and  pripar- 
ed  the  way  for  the  Reformation  ;  and  those  vorks 
also,  which  rooted  out  of  Christendom  the  vice  and 
the  nonsense,  the  madness  of  the  courage,  aid  the 
mawkishness  of  the  gallautry  of  modern  chvahy. 
The  Novels  of  later  times,  we  may  divide  into  the 
following  classes  : — Fiirj/,  the  bad  novels,  foolish 
pernicious  tales,  which  should  all  be  throvn  iuto 
the  fire.  They  corrupt  at  once  the  taste  and  the 
morals,  weaken  the  head,  and  depmre  the  heart. 
Secondly^  the  harmless  and  entertaining,  which 
should  be  read  but  occasionally.  Profit  as  well  as 
pleasure  may  be  derived  from  their  elegance  and 
pathos,  their  wit  and  humour,  their  Hiiimatcd  delin¬ 
eations  of  character,  and  their  spirited  and  striking 
descriptions  of  national  manners  and  customs.  Such 
is  Waveriy  :  such  are  Evelina  and  Cecilia,  and 
such  the  productions  of  Lc  Sage.  Thirdly^  the 
novels  of  Fielding  and  Sroollet,  which  constitute  a 
to  the  notice  of  luy  young  fiienJs,  1  do  not  recorn- 1! peculiar  species,  more  obnoxious  to  censure  than 


mend  them  because  they  are  new  or  popular,  but* 
on  account  of  their  excellent  inoial  tendency.  Lu-j 
CY,  by  Mrs.  Parsons,  is  well  written,  the  heroine j 
not  ovrreteppiiig  ti*e  bounds  of  humanity,  not  a 
faultless  inmister,  but  such  a  woman  Ks  every  fath¬ 
er  would  wish  l.i?  daughter  to  be,  every  man  of^ 
fcnse  be  h-ippy  in  obtaining  for  a  wife  ;  but  of  allj 
the  works  of  tldskind  which  !  have  perused  1  knowj 
uot  one  I  would  lecomtceud  to  the  voungand  inexTi 


peilcm  ed  s- 
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most  others.  At  the  same  time,  the  man  who  rises 
unafliected  and  unimproved  from  the  picture  of  the 
fidelity,  simplicity,  aud  virtue  of  Joseph  Andrews, 
and  his  Fanny,  and  the  parential  solicitude  of  Par¬ 
son  Adams,  must  possess  a  head  and  a  heart  of  stone. 
Fourthly^  The  moral  novels,  which  may  be  read 
with  benefit ;  tales,  which,  in  a  natural  and  not  im¬ 
probable  series  of  events,  depict  the  effects  of  vari¬ 
ous  habits  and  passions  on  the  mind,  and  render 


s ‘‘UvcTsfield  Abbtyd’lj  vice  odious  a;id  folly  ridiculous.  Such  are  the 


/ 
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ipiriteil  productions  of  Miss  Edg;cworth.  I  will 
venture  to  adirtli,  that  the  talc  of  “Tomorrow,” 
gives  the  strongest  picture  of  the  melancholly  con¬ 
sequences  of  procrastination  ever  submitted  to  the 
mind.  Vivian  Glenthorn,  an<l  the  Lords  of  Rack- 
rent  are  characters  which  penetrate  to' the  bottom 
of  the  heart.  The  sophistries  of  “  modern  philoso¬ 
phy”  were  never  combatted  with  more  spirit  than 
in  the  work  of  Miss  Hamilton.  What  female  ad¬ 
vocate  of  “general  utility"  could  stand  against  the 
picture  of  Bridgetina  Bolherem  ?  Fifthly^  Relig-| 
ious  Xorels, which  ought  to  be  read.  No  works  tend-^ 
ed  more  to  counteract  the  delusive  and  irreligious 
spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  than  the  Cheap  Re¬ 
pository  Tracts  of  Hannah  Moore.  But  perhaps j 
these  tales  will  not  be  dignided  with  the  name  of 
Novels  : — Cc»lebs,  than — the  amiable,  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  nicely  distinguished  characters  of  Lucilla 
and  Phebe,  the  pious  affection  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  the  whole  family,  exhib¬ 
it  Christianity  in  so  true  and  pleasing  a  light,  that 
dull  must  be  the  heart  which  does  not  feel  a  mo¬ 
mentary  impulse  in  its  favour  ;  and,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  impression  of  a  moment  has  frequently 
re'eurred  with  redoubled  force,  and  influenced  the! 
whole  oflife.  j 

The  old  romance,  1  mean  the  tales  of  chivalry,  j 
have  their  fsults  and  follies,  yet  are  they  not  incapa-; 
ble  of  conveying  moral  instruction.  The  spirit  of  the  j 
hero  of  tales  like  these  tho’  extravagantly  outre, is  yet  | 
the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  a  geutleman  and  a  Christian;} 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  who  lives  and  dies  for  his  mis- j 
tress,  bis  country  and  his  religion.  The  adsiirdi-j 
ties  of  the  system  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  dan  ! 
gerous,  but  its  beauties  will  always  continue  the 
same. 

The  question  at  last  resolves  itself  into  this 
“  When  some  are  good  and  some  arc  bad,  are  all  to 
be  rejected  ?  Or  are  the  good  to  bo  selected  care¬ 
fully,  and  the  bad  alone  be  discarded  arui  con¬ 
demned  ?”  A.  A.  is  of  the  former  opinion  ;  I  ami 
of  the  latter,  and  our  readers  must  be  our  judges. 

CANDIDU?. 

A  CHARADE.  I 

A  consonant  and  a  triptlmng,  j 

Compose  a  thing  of  fame,  | 

That's  oft  the  Ladies  seen  among,  | 

Ye  belies  ihtn  tell  its  name.  j 

C.  i 

_  I 

A  REBU:^.  | 

A  Miller's  business  in  his  rail?,  | 

Ye  fair  If  ye  tran«pose, 

One  letter  drop,  and  lhej»  you  wil' 

A  favorite  thing  dlscl^-se.  i 


\  late  French  tourist  in  Great  Britain — M. 
Charles  Nodier — gives  the  followit>g  account  of  the 
women  of  Glasgow,  Scotland  ; — 

“The  women  of  Glasgow  have  generally  arrd 
judiciously  kept  the  old  Scotch  cloak,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  appropriated  to  the  rigorous  climate 
of  the  country.  This  cloak,  which  is  exceedingly 
like  the  Venetian  domino,  is  pretty  often  of  a  dark 
woollen  cloth  of  little  show.  The  most  elegant  are 
of  that  pretty  tartan  stuff  which  was  fancied  for 
some  time  by  the  ladies  of  Paris.  The  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  alino-t  all  those  of  the  middling, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  those  of  the  higher 
classes,  go  barefooted.  Some  have  adopted  shoen 
only.  The  fashionable  ladies  who  have  adopted 
the  Parisian  dress,  have  also  borrowed  the  shape  of 
their  shoes,  though  in  reality  they  are  more  like 
those  of  men  ;  hut  this  part  of  (heir  necoutrements 
is  what  incommodes  them  the  most,  and  is  what 
they  throw  off  with  most  pleasure  when  they  are 
at  liberty.  .A  brilliant  Scotch  Belle  has  hardly  ex¬ 
hausted  the  admiration  of  th*?  fashionables  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  when  she  longs  for  solitude  ;  and  the  first 
thoucht  which  occupies  her  in  some  bye-path,  some 
Sfditary  garden,  or  in  the  mysterious  obscurity  of 
her  chamber,  is  not,  as  with  us,  the  recollection  of 
the  last  man  who  looked  at  her  with  a  sigh,  or  the 
last  woman  who  eclipsed  her  toilet  ;  it  is  the  im¬ 
patient  want  of  taking  off  her  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  to  run  with  bare  feet  on  the  carpet,  the  turf, 
or  the  sand  of  the  high  road.” 

NATRmoXfY. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  wretchedness  which  has 
often  embittered  married  life,  I  am  persuaded  has 
originated  in  the  negligence  of  triples.  Connu¬ 
bial  happiness  is  a  thing  of  too  fine  a  texture  to  be 
handled  roughly.  It  is  a  sensative  plant,  which 
will  not  even  bear  the  touch  of  unkindness,  a  deli¬ 
cate  flower,  which  indifference  will  chill,  and  sus¬ 
picion  blast.  It  must  be  watered  with  showers  of 
rrnrfrr  o^(PC/ton— expanded  with  tl)e  glow  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  guarded  by  the  impregnable  barrier  of  un¬ 
shaken  covhdence.  I'hus  matured,  it  blooms  with 
fragrance  »n  every  season  oflife,  and  sweetens  ev¬ 
en  the  loneliness  of  de<  lining  years. 

Free  Ilitndrei  Dollars  Rcu'arS. 

Strayed  or  stolen  from  the  bosom  of  the  subscriber 
«jom«  time  time  pres  ions  to  the  4th  of  May,  a  good 
-onnd  HEART,  without  spot  or  blemish.  Said 
licart  was  of  a  dvr  p  crirnsou'  colour,  covering  some¬ 
what  bar«l‘  ned  by  indifference.  It  may  be  known 
by  its  fragrance,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  few 
<lrops  of  the  “  ewcnce  0/ pur jVy”  accidentally  fall¬ 
ing  upon  A.  Whoever  will  return  said  heart,ot  ore 
equiiUi/  valuable^  shall  receive  the  above  reward, 
and  all  charges  paid.  INNOCENCE. 


i  ^Inecdtile. — A  servant  maid  went  to  a  lady  of 
quality,  to  hire  herself  the  capacity  of  house- 
imaid.  Pray,  ray  lady, "'says  the  girl,  who  is  to  rnb 
.the  furniture,  the  footman  or  me  ?  Neither,  rep  i 
I  her  lady*bip,  I  do  it  everyday  for  my  health's  sake  ; 
jUnd  I  with  other  I  tdies  of  quality  would  do?hc  samtj 
!io  cure  them  of  t!jc  rapour?. 
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.THE'MlNERVIAi>. 


From  the  Ladies*  Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  BACHELOR'S  SOLILOQUY  ; 

Or,  a  JVew  Puzzle*  in  Praise  of  JVomen. 

Happy  a  man  may  pass  his  life 

When  free'd  from  matrimonial  chains 
When  he  is  goterri*d  by  a  wife 
He*s  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 

What  tongue  is  able  to  declare 
The  failings  which  in  women  dwell 
The  worth  that  falls  to  woman^s  share 
Can  scarce  be  call'd— perceptible. 

In  all  the  female  race  appear 
Hypocrisy,  deceit  and  pride 
Truth — darling  of  a  heart  sincere  | 

In  woman,  never  can  reside. 

Theyi're  always  studying  to  employ 
Their  time  in  vanity  and  prate 
Their  leisure  hours  in  social  joy 
To  spend  is  what  all  women  hate. 

Destruction  take  the  men  Isay 

Who  make  of  women  their  delight 
Those  who  contempt  to  women  pay 
Keep  prudence  always  in  their  sight. 

ANNA  MARIA. 

♦  When  read  for  the  praise  of  women,  the  first 
and  third  lines,  then  the  second  and  fourth,  mustj 
he  read. 

SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

Let  no  repugnance  to  a  single  state. 

Lead  to  an  union  with  a  worthless  mate  ; 
Although  'tis  true  you’ll  find  full  many  a  fool 
Would  make  old  maids  the  butts  of  ridicule, 

A  single  lady,  though  advanced  in  life. 

Is  much  more  happy  than  an  ill-match’d  wife. 

Ladies'*  Monitor, 


CALCUI.ATOrNS. 

What  is  speculatively  right,  is  often  practically 
wrong.  Men’s  probable  actions  are  calculated  by 
the  law  of  reason  ;  but  their  performance  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  result  of  caprice. 

•  coMPrr.sios. 

There  is  a  restiveness  in  human  nature  that  re 
sists  compulsion,  even  to  its  own  manifest  advan-| 
tage. 

INSTABIMTT  OF  GLORY. 

•  There  is  a  pinnacle  of  human  success  and  hu¬ 
man  opinion,  on  which  human  foot  was  never  )et 
permitted  to  rest.  He  who  has  attained  it  grows 
giddy,  and  the  fiercest  winds  are  summoned  to  blow 
him  from  his  eminence. 


BOSTON,  JUNE  15,  1822. 


Letters  to  N.  Heber,  on  the  Wavcrly  novels, 
just  published  by  S.  H.  Parker,  contain  much 

good  matter,  and  ought  to  accompany  the  novels, 
i  _ 

The  first  number  of  “  Thb  ALBtoir,”  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  New  York  on  the  15th  inst.  and  delivered 
to  subscribers  in  Boston  on  the  16th  inst.  free  of 
postage,  by  Thomas  Gordan,  Agent. 

A  Card.— Mr.  CARTWRIGHT,  has  the  hon- 
or  to  intimate  to  the  lovers  of  harmony,  and  to  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  cultivated  taste  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  that  ho  contemplates  giving  a  few  evenings 
entertainment  on  his  Musical  Glasses,  To  this 
end,  he  begs  leave  to  make  known  that  he  will,  on 
due  notice,  be  ready  to  attend  parties  of  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  at  their  own  houses^  for  a  reasonable 
space  of  time,  and,  adapting  himself  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times,  a  moderate  compensation  only 
will  be  expected.  To  give  a  small  idea  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  music  is  performed  on  glass  vessels,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  independent  of  all  aid,  save  that  produced 
by  the  agency  of  his  own  hands,  which  he  may  say 
are  the  only  instruments,  appertaining  to  the  glass¬ 
es,  and  by  w’hich  means,  and  some  eager  industry 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  presumes  he  has  brought 
this  species  of  music  to  that  perfection  which  can¬ 
not  fail  of  affording  the  most  novel  entertainment 
to  any  private  or  public  assembly,  of  however  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  class.  With  all  deference  this  is  most 
humbly  submitted  to  those  whom  it  is  above  ad¬ 
dressed,  by  their  obedient  servant. 

IMPROMPTU,  on  hearing  Mr.  Cartwright’s 
Musical  Glasse.s. 

“  So  ioft  the  heavenly  strain  arose. 

The  notes  of  each  responsive  close 
Did  seem  the  whispering  voices  dear, 

Of  beings  in  a  brighter  sphere  ; 

Each  note  a  zephyr  seemed  to  be. 

Mild  breathing  o’er  a  waveless  sea — 

Wafting  the  raptured  soul  along 
On  wings  of  unembodied  song. 

Oh  !  may  those  sounds,  so  sweet,  so  dear, 

Again  a  breathless  audience  chet'r  : 

Again  enchant  the  minstrel  soul. 

And  bid  it  spurn  its  mortal  goal  ; 

Again  the  fair  one’s  bosom  swell. 

’  Til I  spirit  bids  to  earth  farewell, 

And  soaring  with  the  rotes  that  rise, 

A  moment  hail  it’s  native  skies.” 

Apply  at  No.  12  Coruhill. 

To  Correspondents, — Physiognomist,  No.  2,  is  re¬ 
ceived. — Lines  on  Miss  Weight,  in  our  next. 

WriH  A  SHEET  OF  MUSIC, 

IS  rUBLISIIED  SEMI-MONTHLY,  ON  SATURDAYS,  AT 
TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 

TRUE  GREENE,  PRiNrsn^. 


